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Reflection must take the place of mere "feeling/'
thought the place of imagery. Passion, so this
faithful disciple of Southey thought, was to be
regarded as a direct danger and disadvantage.

Nor did the preface of 1834 confine itself to the
encouragement of what was tame and good; it
descended into the dust, and wrestled with lions
that were wild and bad. It fought with Byron, as
Christian fought with Apollyon, conscious of the
awful strength of its supernatural opponent. It
fought less strenuously, and with a touch of contempt,
with "the brilliant Mr. Shelley," to whom it could
afford to be condescending. It glanced round the
arena without being able so much as to observe an
antagonist who, to our eyes, fills the picture, and is
alone sufficient to condemn all the "Philip van
Artevelde" arguments and theories. This is Keats,
of whom, so far as we can discover from this
preface, Taylor had, in 1834, never even heard, or
else despised so entirely that it did not occur to him
to mention his name.

The Preface to "Philip van Artevelde" enjoyed a
great success. Its assumptions were accepted by
the reviewers as poetic canon law. It was admitted
without reserve that the function of poetry was " to
infer and to instruct" The poets were warned
to occupy themselves in future mainly with what
was rational and plain. Henry Taylor had made
the sweeping charge that the more enthusiastic
species of verse was apt to encourage attention by
fixing it on what is " puerile, pusillanimous, or